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early liberalism the educated classes only were regarded as the
real nation, at least on the Continent. When the masses began
to claim and to obtain a share in political power, their language
naturally was regarded as an integral part of the national person-
ality. Democracy, moreover, intensified the tendency towards
centralization. In France, for example, the Monarchy was
tolerant towards the'languages and customs of minorities. On
the eve of the Revolution this spirit still prevailed, and the
memoranda of grievances and instructions, drawn up by the
electoral assemblies, show almost no national intolerance.1 In
the course of the Revolution, however, national fanaticism
developed, and leading Jacobins now wished to wipe out the
non-French languages spoken in France, namely Breton, Basque,
German and Italian. They saw in them instruments in the hands
of royalist priests and aristocrats for the defence of the old regime.
Barrfere in his report to the Convention called them barbarous
jargons and rude dialects which only served the purposes of
fanatics and counter-revolutionaries. The Alsatians were accused
of sympathizing with Germany and of being traitors. St. Just,
Monet and other Jacobin leaders demanded the most ruthless
measures against them, even mass deportation of all Alsatians
who did not speak French and settlement of French revolutionaries
in Alsace, who should also take possession of the wealth of the
"traitors55.2 During the whole nineteenth century democratic
and national strivings were in continuous alliance. Language
became the symbol of national sovereignty, independence and
prestige.
Romanticism originally was to a large extent a movement of
middle-class intellectuals sympathizing with revolutionary ideas.
They discovered that each language had a unique value, irrespec-
tive of the level of its civilization. The Romanticists believed
that the natural goodness of man had only been preserved in
peoples and classes unspoilt by civilization, and they praised the
beauty and wisdom of neglected popular languages. Rousseau,
Herder, Fichte and their disciples asserted that the whole soul of
a people lived in. its mother tongue, and that every people had
1 Cf. Beatrice Fry Hyslop, French Nationalism in 1789, according to the General Cahiers,
1924.
* Cf. the speeches by Barrere and Gregoire, delivered on January 27 and June 4,
1794, on the propagation of the French language (Choix de rapports, opinions et discours
prononce's d la tribune national, tome xv, p. 247). Cf. further, C. Hayes, The Historical
Development of Modem Nationalism, 1931, p. 50 ; G. van Deusen, Sieyis> His Life and His
Nationalism, 1932 ; E. Wittmaiin, Past and Future of the Right of National Self-Determina-
hon, 1919 ; about the Jacobin attitude towards the Alsatians, cf. J. Venedey, Die
deutschen Republikaner unter der Franzoesischen Republik, 1870, pp. 70, 102, 193.